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castle, surrounded by a wall flanked at regular intervals by towers which
are rounded to the field and left open at the neck on the inner side. This
union of town-wall and citadel may be studied on a more imposing scale
and with more variety of scientific features at Carcassonne and other
foreign towns; and few English towns retain anything like a complete
circuit of walls. Where, however, the walls have almost entirely disappeared,
their course can often be traced by the survival of the pomerium or lane
at their back, which separated them from the houses, or by broad streets
which mark the line of the outer ditch and still form a noticeable division
between the town and its suburban extensions. Town gatehouses have
frequently been preserved, in spite of modern traffic* Of fortified bridges
across rivers, of which several fine examples, such as the bridge at Prague
and the Pont VaJentre at Cahors, remain on the continent, there are few
relics in England; the small gatehouses of the bridges at Monmouth and
Warkworth are insignificant exceptions. In Gascony and Guyenne
Edward I's engineers laid out fortified towns with a gridiron arrangement
of streets round a central market-place, of which the standard example is
Montpazier (Dordogne). This plan can also be traced in the grass-grown
enclosure of Winchelsea. These, however, are only occasional examples
of the combination of a street-plan with the outer fortifications of a town;
and the town within the walls was usually an intricate labyrinth of streets
and lanes.

Fortification attained its highest point in the concentric plan of the
castle. During the fourteenth century refinements of castle-planning are
frequent. The magnificent castle of Saint-Andr^ at Villeneuve, on the
right bank of the Rhone opposite Avignon, and, on a smaller scale, the
castle of Caerlaverock by the Solway, shew triangular plans at the apex
of which is set an imposing gatehouse. As late as 1379 the castle of
Bodiam in Sussex was built upon a plan derived from that of Vilkndraut
(Garonne). But, while foreign invasions and internal disturbances still
maintained the old importance of the castle in the rest of Europe, and
while Italian princes still dwelt within feudal castles and even municipali-
ties constructed castles for their own defence as part of their fortifications,
the castle entered upon no further period of development. In the contest
for supremacy between the methods of attack and those of defence,
the first had always pushed the second closely. Castle-builders had suc-
ceeded in forcing an enemy to a respectful distance. Against adequately
flanked walls and machicolated battlements the cumbrous operations of
the battering-ram and the scaling-tower were of little avail, and miners
were at the mercy of a watchful garrison. The moat filled with water
dammed up from a neighbouring stream was a more difficult obstacle than
the dry ditch which had been the habitual outer defence of earlier castles,
and gave strength to positions which in themselves had little natural
advantage. At the same time, the opportunity of the besieger lay in the
improvement of his engines for hurling missiles. The more formidable these